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PAPERS READ 



BEFORE THE 



EOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



I. — Narrative of the Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin 
and his Party, By Captain (now Sir) F. L. M'Clintock, 
E.N., F.K.a.s. (Gold Medalist, r.g.s.) 

Mead, November 14, 1859. 

As geographical discovery formed so important a feature in the 
voyage of the Fox^ I have a double pleasure in complying with the 
request of your noble President, and submitting to you this com- 
munication. 

I feel sure that the subject of the final expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin needs no introduction here : that it owed its 
origin to Lady Franklin, aided by a few friends, is universally 
known. 

As a post of honour and of some difficulty, I gladly accepted the 
command, prepared and equipped the Fox^ sailed from Aberdeen 
on the 1st of July, 1857, and bade adieu to Upernivik, the most 
northern of the Danish settlements in Greenland, on the 6th of 
August. 

My object, it will be remembered, was to complete the search in 
the area left unexplored between the expeditions of James Ross, 
Austin, and Belcher, upon the north ; of Collinson and M'Clure on 
the west, of Rae and Anderson upon the south : whilst its eastern 
boundary is formed by the western shores of Boothia. 

The portion of the earth's surface thus defined comprises an 
area nearly 300 miles square. 

Thirty fine dogs and an Esquimaux driver were obtained in 
Greenland, as valuable auxiliaries in our anticipated sledge- 
travels. 

On the 18th of August, when attempting to pass from Melville 
Bay to Lancaster Sound, through vast accumulations of drift-ice, 
the ship was seriously obstructed, and finally became beset and 
frozen up for the winter; then commenced an ice-drift not ex- 
ceeded in length by any that I know of. 

Being unable to travel to the land, or set up a fixed observatory 
of any kind, and being impelled by the winds and currents, we 
devoted to them our particular attention. 
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2 M'Clintock's Narrative of the Expedition 

From all that I was able to observe during our drift down the 
middle of Davis Strait, the movement of the ice was almost en- 
tirely due to wind, and not to current. We did not notice any 
indication of an under-current to the north ; on the contrary large 
icebergs, which would have been influenced by it, drifted in our 
company from latitude 75|-° N., to the Arctic Circle. 

Throughout the winter long cracks or lanes of water were 
formed at spring-tides, and oft-times closed with sufficient force to 
crush up their edges into long ranges of hummocks several feet 
high, and which Captain Sherrard Osborn has graphically de- 
scribed as the "hedgerows of an Arctic landscape." 

Fortunately our little vessel was never exposed to this ice- 
action, although it sometimes took place within fifty yards of our 
position. 

During the autumn and early spring about seventy seals were 
shot in these water-spaces, affording a good supply of food for our 
dogs, and oil for our lamps. 

It was not until the 25th of April, 1858, by which time we had 
drifted down to latitude 63|° N., that we were able to escape 
out of the ice, under circumstances which will long be remem- 
bered by all on board. A heavy south-east gale rolled in such an 
ocean-swell that it broke up all the ice, and threw the masses into 
violent commotion, dashing them one against another and against 
the ship in a terrific manner. We owed our escape, under Pro- 
vidence, to the peculiar wedge-formed bow and steam-power of our 
obedient little vessel. 

During the 242 days of our imprisonment the ship's position 
was astronomically determined, upon the average, twice a week, 
and the accumulated drift thus ascertained amounts to 1194 geo- 
graphical miles. Having once more regained command over the 
Fox^ our voyage was commenced anew. We directed our course 
to the Greenland settlements, in the hope of obtaining supplies oi 
fresh provisions : we met, however, with but little success, though 
what the Danish residents possessed they readily shared with us. 
Closely following up every offshore movement of the ice, we suc- 
ceeded in crossing Melville Bay by the 18th of June, and reached 
Pond's Inlet on the 27th of July. The native village of Kaparok- 
tolik, which I visited in company wdth Lieutenant Hobson and our 
excellent interpreter, Mr. Petersen, was situated upon the north 
shore, about 25 miles up the inlet, and at the mouth of an immense 
ravine between lofty and precipitous cliffs. It was accessible only 
by sea, the ravine being entirely filled up by a glacier, which 
reached within a few hundred yards of the water. It was upon 
the narrow strip of intervening land that these strange people had 
pitched their summer tents. 

They told us that the ice within the inlet decays away every 
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summer, but as long as any remains there, whales abound. 
Several large ones were seen by us, and we found amongst the 
natives a considerable quantity of whalebone, and many narwhal's 
horns, which they were very desirous of bartering for knives, files, 
saws, rifles, or wood. 

For six days we were in communication with these friendly 
people, and we satisfactorily ascertained that nothing whatever 
respecting the Franklin Expedition had come to their knowledge, 
nor had any wrecks reached their shores within the last twenty or 
thirty years. 

They communicate overland every winter with the natives of 
Igloolik, and knew of Parry's ships having wintered there in 
1822-3 ; and they had recently heard of Dr. Rae's visit to Repulse 
Bay, describing his boats as similar to our whale-boat, and his 
party as living in tents within snow-huts, smoking pipes, and 
shooting rein-deer. None of his party died there, they all went 
away the following year. Of the Esquimaux of the lands westward 
of Repulse Bay they knew nothing, nor had any rumour of ships 
or distressed white people ever reached them from that quarter. 

Our native friends also drew us rude charts of the inlet, showing 
that it expands into an extensive channel, leading westward to 
Prince Regent's Inlet. These tracings, together with our own 
observations and hydrographical remarks during our two coasting 
voyages along the Greenland shore, fill up many interesting and 
important details. 

After leaving Pond's Inlet, our voyage and search lay along 
shores which we knew to be uninhabited, at least as far as the 
Magnetic Pole : we therefore, with the greatest regret, parted 
from our new acquaintances, but not until after we had carefully 
extracted from them all the information they could afford. 

Proceeding up Barrow Strait, we reached, on the 11th of August, 
Beechey Island, the scene of Franklin's first winter, and now the 
site of a house and store of provisions. Here is a cenotaph, bear- 
ing inscriptions to the memory of those who perished in the last 
Government Expedition, also a marble tablet to the lamented 
BelloL 

In fitting proximity to these I placed a similar memorial, appro- 
priately inscribed to the memory of our lost countrymen in the 
Erehus and Terror, It was sent out for the purpose by desire of 
Lady Franklin. 

Having examined into the condition of the provisions and boats, 
both at this place and at Port Leopold, in order to ascertain how 
fiir we could rely upon them should accident deprive us of the 
Fox : and having failed to penetrate more than 25 miles down 
Peel Sound, in consequence of the ice extending across it, we 
sailed for Bellot Strait, and arrived there on the 20th of August. 

B 2 



4 M'Clintock'5 Narrative of the Expedition 

Bellot Strait is the water- communication between Prince Regent's 
Inlet and the western sea, now known as Franklin Strait. It 
separates the extreme northern point of the American continent 
from the extensive land known as North Somerset. Its shores are 
in many parts faced with lofty granite cliffs, and some of the 
adjacent hills rise to 1500 or 1600 feet above the sea: the tides 
are very strong, running 6 or 7 knots at the springs. At the time 
of our arrival Bellot Strait was choked up with heavy masses of 
drift-ice, and our attempts to pass through it not only failed, but 
were attended with great danger to the ship. As the season 
advanced these obstructions were removed, so that on the 6th of 
September we sailed through and made fast to some ice which 
remained fixed across its western outlet. 

From this date until 27th September, when the advance of 
winter made it necessary to remove the ship into a suitable position 
for being frozen up, we constantly and most anxiously watched 
every ice-movement in Franklin Strait. In mid-channel it was 
broken up and drifting about : gradually the proportion of water 
increased, until at length the ice which intervened was reduced to 
3 or 4 miles in width ; but this was firmly held fast by numerous 
islets, and withstood the violence of the autumnal gales. It was 
tantalizing beyond all description thus to watch, from day to day, 
the free water we so much desired to reach, washing the rocky 
shore a few miles southward of us, and to feel our utter inability to 
penetrate the barrier which separated us from it. 

Whilst daylight continued, attempts were made to carry out pro- 
visions towards the Magnetic Pole, in order to facilitate the sledg- 
ing operations of the ensuing spring ; but these almost entirely 
failed, in consequence of the disruption of the ice to the southward, 
and the impossibility of traversing so rugged a country. 

Lieutenant Hobson — already distinguished by his sledge - 
journeys in the vicinity of Bering Strait, conducted these opera- 
tions, and returned on board the Fox with his party in November, 
after much suffering from severe weather, and imminent peril on 
one occasion, when the ice upon which they were encamped drifted 
to seaward with them across Wrottesley Inlet. 

Our wintering position was at the east entrance of Bellot Strait, 
in a convenient harbour named Port Kennedy. It is almost at the 
junction of the limestone, forming the low shore northward of 
Brentford Bay, with the lofty granitic land of the interior of the 
country and western shore, both northward and southward of 
Bellot Strait. 

Although vegetation was comparatively abundant, yet the fre- 
quent stormy winds which draw through Bellot Strait are probably 
a sufficient cause for the scarcity of animal life there. Besides our 
two Esquimaux hunters, several sportsmen, including Mr. Peter- 
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sen, were almost constantly on the alert ; yet during our prolonged 
stay of more than eleven months only eight reindeer, two bears, 
eighteen seals, a few water-fowl and ptarmigan were obtained. 

Early spring journeys were commenced on the 17th February 
of the present year by Captain Young and myself Captain Young 
proceeded to carry a depot of provisions across Franklin Strait, 
whilst I went southward to the Magnetic Pole to meet the natives, 
and obtain, if possible, some information that might direct us to 
the object of our search. I was accompanied by the interpreter — 
Mr. Petersen — and one seaman. We took with us two dog- 
sledges. 

On the 28th of February, when near Cape Victoria, we met with 
a small party of natives, who readily built us a snow-hut, and 
spent the night in it with us. We were subsequently visited by 
about forty-five individuals, and during the four days we remained 
amongst them, obtained many reJics of the lost crews, and also 
the information that, several years ago, a ship was crushed by the 
ice and sunk off the north-western shore of King William Island, 
but that all her people landed safely and went away to a great 
river where they died. 

These Boothian Esquimaux were well supplied with wood and 
iron, once the property of the white men. 

With this important information we returned to the Fox^ after 
an absence of twenty-five days of sharp marching and unusually 
severe weather ; the mercury being occasionally frozen for many 
hours together. 

The result of this journey was also important to geography, 
since it completed the discovery of the coast-line of the American 
Continent. 

Early in April our long projected spring journeys were com- 
menced. Lieutenant Hobson accompanied me as far as Cape 
Victoria ; each of us had a sledge drawn by four men, and an 
auxiliary sledge drawn by six dogs, this being all the force we 
could muster. 

Before separating we met two Esquimaux families living in 
snow-huts upon the ice, as is their custom from October until June, 
when seals and perhaps an occasional bear form their only food ; 
during the summer months they resort to the rivers, lakes, or 
deer-passes, and subsist on fish, venison, and birds. 

From these people we learnt that a second ship had been seen 
off" King William Island, and that she drifted on shore in the 
fall of the same year ; from this wreck they obtained a vast supply 
of wood and iron. 

According to my original plan of sledge-search, matured during 
the winter, Lieutenant Hobson was to complete the exploration of 
the north shore of Victoria Land, between Cape Collinson and 
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Wynniatt's farthest ; but in consequence of the information from 
the Esquimaux, I directed him to search the northern and 
western shores of King William Island for the wreck, and to 
follow any traces he might find. 

Lieutenant Hobson therefore crossed over to Cape Felix, whilst 
with my own party and the interpreter I marched along the east 
shore of King William Island, occasionally passing deserted snow- 
huts, but without meeting with Esquimaux until the 8th May 
when near Cape Norton, or, as named in some charts. Cape 
Smyth ; here we found a snow-village containing thirty or thirty-five 
inhabitants. 

They quickly gathered about us, exhibiting the utmost delight 
at our visit, and eagerness to answer Peterson's questions, but in 
consequence of their excited state it was very difficult to understand 
them clearly. 

They had not been apprized of our approach, and their 
independent testimony exactly agreed with that which had 
previously been obtained. 

Bartering was commenced immediately, and continued with 
much spirit on the part of the natives ; I purchased venison, seal, 
and salmon to supply our wants, and all the relics of personal 
interest, such as silver spoons or forks which they had. All the 
wooden articles they possessed including a large sledge, were 
made of materials obtained from the wreck ; had I the means of 
carrying them away I would have purchased many more things. 

They pointed to Peel Inlet, and told us that one day's march up 
it and from thence four days overland brought them to the wreck. 
None of them had been there for more than a year, and then but 
little remained visible above the ice. Their countrymen had 
resorted to it for several years past in great numbers, and had 
carried off all that they could. Some few of these people had seen 
the white men upon their march to the Great River, and said that 
"many of them dropped by the way," but that this was not known 
to them at the time, nor until the following winter when the bodies 
were found. 

Most of our information was obtained from a sharp-looking old 
woman who screamed it out in answer to Petersen's questions, 
and was either corrected or confirmed by the listeners. 

I could not discover the slightest inclination to mislead us, or 
to hide anything they possessed from our view. We were at 
length glad to get away from those good-natured but troublesome 
people, for the women and children could not resist the strong 
temptation to steal. 

The "Mathison Island" of Rae was found to be a flat-topped 
hill, forming the south-east extreme of King William Island. 
Pursuing the native route, we crossed the low land behind it, and 
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met with an Esquimaux family off Point Booth ; they also told us 
that we would find some of their people upon the large island in 
the Great River, alluding to Montreal Island ; yet none were seen 
there, nor any recent traces of them. These were the last 
Esquimaux we met with. 

Point Ogle, Montreal Island, and Barrow Inlet were suc- 
cessively searched, but without finding any traces of Europeans 
except a few scraps of copper, tin, and iron, near an Esquimaux 
stone mark. 

Having now overlapped the ground searched by Messrs. Ander- 
son and Stewart when they descended the Back River in 1855, 
and having no hope of meeting natives by proceeding further up 
it, I turned to the north-west to complete the search to the spot 
where our countrymen first landed upon King AVilliam Island. 

It will be seen that my visit to Montreal Island was in the 
same time of the year, namely the latter end of May, as that in 
which the survivors of the crews of the Erebus and Terror reached 
it ; we saw it in its winter garb as they saw it, and any marks or 
cairns designed by them to attract attention would have been 
rendered most conspicuous by the surrounding wastes of snow. 

Recrossing Dease and Simpson Strait we continued the minute 
examination of the southern shore of King William Island without 
success, until near Cape Herschel, the western limit of Simpson's 
discovery, when a bleached skeleton was found near the beach, 
around which lay fragments of European clothing. The snow 
was most carefully removed, and a small pocket-book containing 
a seaman's parchment certificate and a few letters was found. 

Judging from the remains of his dress, this unfortunate young 
man had been either a steward or an officer's servant, and his 
position exactly verified the Esquimaux assertion, that " they 
dropped as they walked along." The skeleton lay at full length 
upon a level ridge of gravel just above the beach, in a part which 
was almost bare of snow ; for walking on, especially if the person 
were fatigued, it was far preferable to the sea ice whereon the 
sledges would of necessity have to travel. 

Simpsone Cairn on Cape Herschell was next daj examined ; it 
had been disturbed, in fact, the greater part pulled down ; and 
the impression left upon my mind is, that records were deposited 
by the retreating crews in this conspicuous and well-known position, 
but that they were subsequently removed by the Esquimaux. 

I will now revert to the proceedings of Lieutenant Hobson. 
After separating from me at Cape Victoria, he made for Cape 
Felix, the north extremity of King William Island. At a short 
distance to the westward of it he came upon unequivocal traces of 
the Franklin Expedition: — a large cairn of stones, close beside 
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which were three small tents with blankets, old clothes, and other 
debris of a station, probably for magnetic or for shooting purposes ; 
but although the ground beneath the cairn was broken into, and 
a trench dug all round it at the distance of 10 feet, no record was 
discovered. 

The most interesting of these relics, including our national 
flag, were brought away. 

Two smaller cairns were next found by Lieutenant Hobson as 
he continued his search, and on the 6th of May at Point Victory, 
the extreme reached by James Ross in 1830, he pitched his tent 
beside a large cairn which he then supposed to be the one built 
by that officer. Lying amongst some stones which had evidently 
fallen off the top of the cairn, was found a small tin-case con- 
taining a record, in fact, the record of the long lost Expedition.* 

By it we have been informed that, in May 1847, all was well 
on board the Erebus and Terror ; that in the year 1 845, the same 
year in which they left England, they ascended Wellington 
Channel to lat. 77° and returned southward by the west of 
Cornwallis Island, and spent their first winter at Beechey Island. 
On the 12th of September, 1846, they were beset in lat 70"^ 5', 
long. 98° 23' ; and here in the packed ice, about 15 miles off 
the north-west shore of King William Island, they passed their 
second winter. Lieutenant Gore and [Mr. Des Voeux, with a 
party of six men, landed and deposited the above record, and 
another exactly similar which Lieutenant Hobson found in a 
small cairn one day's march further south. Round the margin 
of the former of these documents much additional information was 
given under date of the 25th of April, 1848. 

The ships, it states, were abandoned on the 22nd of April, 1848, 
about 15 miles to the n.n.w., consequently they had drifted 
southward only 12 or 14 miles in twenty months. The survivors, 
105 in number, under the command of Captain Crozier, landed 
at this spot, and built the cairn which now exists, upon the site 
of James Ross's cairn, which must have been taken down by the 
Esquimaux. 

Sir John Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847, and the 

* " 28 of May, \ H.M. ships * Erebus' and ' Terror' wintered in the ice in lat. 70^ 05' 

1847. / N., long. 98^ 23' W. 
Having wintered in 1846-7 at Beechey Island, in lat, 74^43' 28" N., long. 91^39' 15" 
W., after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 77°, and returned by the 
west side of Cornwallis Island. 

*' Sir John Franklin commanding the expedition. 
" All well. 

*' Party consisting of 2 officers and 6 men left the ships on Monday 24th May, 1847 . 

*' Gm. Gore, Lieut. 
" Chas. F. Des Vceux, Mate.'* 
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donde se hall6. 

Een ieder die dit Papier mogt vinden, wordt hiermec 
zelvc, ten spoedigste, te wiilen zenden aan den Heer 
Marine der Nederlanden in 's Gravenhage, of wel aan ( 
Britsche Idmiraliteit, te London, en daar by te vc 
inhoudende de tyd en de plaats alwaar dit Papier is ge 

FiNDEREN af dette Papiir ombedes, naar Leilighec 
samme til Admiralitets Secretairen i London, eller noern 
i Danmark, Norge, eller Sverrig. Tiden og Stoedit hv< 
onskes venskabeligt paategnet. 

Wer diesen Zettel findet, wird hier-durch ersucht 
Secretair des Admiralitets in London einzusenden, mit 
an welchen ort und zu wel cher zeit er gefundet worde 
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total loss by deaths in the Expedition, up to the date of their 
landing, was nine officers and fifteen men. 

They intended proceeding on the morrow for Back's Fish 
River, and this record was signed by Crozier as captain of 
H.M.S. Terror^ and senior officer, also by Fitzjames as captain of 
H.M.S. Erehus. 

Even their three days' march from the ships seems to have 
shown them how greatly they had overrated their strength, for 
here they threw away a vast quantity of clothing and stores of all 
sorts ; in fact, all that was not absolutely indispensable. 

Lieutenant Hobson continued his search almost to Cape Herschel 
without finding any trace of a wreck or of natives. As he retraced 
his steps he left full information of his most important discoveries 
for me, so that I had the advantage of knowing what had already 
been found. 

After leaving Cape Herschel and proceeding north-westward 
along the shore, I found the traces of natives become less numerous 
and less recent ; and after rounding Cape Crozier, the west extreme 
of the island, they ceased altogether. 

When one day's march north-eastward of Cape Crozier, I came 
upon a boat 28 feet long, mounted upon a sledge of suitable dimen- 
sions. A note left here by Hobson informed me of his having 
discovered her five days before. It was at once evident that this 
fine boat had been prepared with the greatest care for the ascent 
of the Back River. In order to reduce her weight, she had been 
cut down to the thwarts, and very light fir upperworks substituted, 
supporting a canvas weather-cloth ; and she had been fitted with a 
housing-cloth that the crew might sleep within her, and thus obviate 
the necessity for carrying tents. 

After Hobson's party had dug out the snow which filled this 
boat, they found a large quantity of clothing and portions of two 
human skeletons. One of these lay beneath a pile of clothing in 
the after-part of the boat, and was probably the last survivor — the 
other lay in the bow ; but both had been very much disturbed by 
wild animals. Two double-barrelled guns stood upright and loaded, 
as they had been placed, in readiness for use. Watches, silver 
forks and spoons, small religious books, and articles of all sorts, 
were found, but neither journals nor pocket-books. Of provisions 
there remained some chocolate and tea, but no biscuit or meat : 
there was also tobacco, wood-fuel, and ammunition. 

Now, as this boat was only 65 miles from the position of the 
ships when abandoned, it appeared to me most strange that she 
should have been deserted so early on the march, the more so as 
many precious relics remained in her, which might very easily have 
been carried away. But, on a close examination, I found that she 
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had been returning towards the ships ! So large a boat would 
require fully twelve or fourteen men to drag her along, and probably 
thirty or forty men were attached to her ; if, then, we suppose them 
to have run short of provisions upon this return journey, which their 
failing strength and consequently slow progress render extremely 
probable, it is easy to understand that she would have been aban- 
doned by the more vigorous, leaving her "in charge of those who 
were unable to keep pace, until their return from the ship with a 
further supply. 

After carefully and minutely examining every article, we con- 
tinued our painfully anxious investigation of these shores, and on 
the 5th of June reached Point Victory just five days after Lieutenant 
Hobson. 

With regard to the leading features of the lands along which I 
travelled upon this journey, the first eighty or ninety miles south- 
ward of Bellot Strait lay along a lofty granitic shore, irregular in 
outline and fringed with rocky islands. 

To the southward of latitude 71° pale limestone, of moderate ele- 
vation, and almost devoid of fossils, supplied its place, until landing 
at the mouth of the Back River, when we again found ourselves 
upon primary rock. 

King William Island is rather low — the western shore extremely 
so — and bears evidence of a gradual and tolerably recent upheaval 
from beneath the sea : it is almost utterly destitute of vegetation, and 
consequently of animal life. To seaward is Victoria Strait, covered 
with heavy and impenetrable packed ice. 

That the shore of King William Island, between its north and 
west extremes — Capes Felix and Crozier — had not been visited 
by Esquimaux since the abandonment of the Erehus and Terror^ 
was evident, as the articles lying strewed about, and which in 
the eyes of a native are of priceless value, remained untouched, 
whilst southward of Cape Crozier and at the Back Eiver no such 
traces remained. 

To show the propensity of the Esquimaux for destroying all 
European traces that come within their reach, I may mention that 
the cairns erected by James Ross at Point Victory and at the 
Magnetic Pole were entirely removed. On the site of the former 
the Franklin cau-n was reared up, and, most fortunately, had not 
been visited by the wandering Esquimaux prior to our visit, else 
no record would have remained for us to discover. Of the huge 
cairn erected by Simpson on Cape Herschel, they had left but a 
remnant standing. 

Although the whole western shore of King Wilham Island was 
three times most patiently examined by Lieutenant Hobson and 
myself, yet no vestige was seen of the wreck. It is doubtful whether 
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any portion of her still remains above water, and it is probable that 
she lies upon some of the offlying islets between Capes Crozier and 
Herschel, unless, like the Fury^ she has been carried away by 
the ice. 

On the 28th June, Captain Young and his parties returned on 
board, after having completed their portion of the search, by which 
the insularity of Prince of Wales Land was determined, and the 
coastline intervening between the extreme points reached by 
Lieutenants Osborn and Browne in 1851, amounting to about 
oOO miles, was discovered. 

This extensive coastline was found to resemble the western shore 
of King William Island: it is composed of limestone, and is 
extremely low. 

The wide channel intervening between it and Victoria Land was 
packed full of unusually heavy ice, which pressed in upon the western 
shore of Prince of Wales Land in such a manner as to render it quite 
unnavigable. Experience has shown us that the prevailing north- 
west winds bring in, through M'Clure Strait, vast accumulations 
of oceanic ice, far heavier in character than that formed in confined 
seas : it presses heavily against the north-western shore of King 
William Island and forms an impassable barrier; witness the 
attempts of Parry and Franklin from the east, of Collinson and 
M'Clure from the west. 

To the east of King William Island this ice does not exist ; on 
the contrary, from my own observation and from the Esquimaux 
reports, I am convinced that its eastern and southern shores are 
navigable every year. 

There can hardly exist a doubt that Franklin sailed down Peel 
Sound and through the channel which now bears his name to King 
William Island, and there, in the endeavour to force his ships 
through Victoria Strait, became beset. Had he known that King 
William Land — so named until 1854 — was an island, he would in 
all human probability have sailed unobstructedly under its lee, 
and have completed the grand object of his voyage in the year 1847, 
perhaps even in 1846. 

Captain Young also explored the coastline from Bellot Strait 
northward to Sir James Ross's furthest in 1849 at Four River Bay, 
but without alighting upon any trace of the lost expedition. In 
order to enable him to complete these extensive discoveries, which 
were greatly retarded by keen north-west gales and dense fogs. 
Young sent back four of his five companions, and with one seaman 
(George Hobday) and a few dogs to drag the sledge, he continued 
his great exertions for forty days longer. 

Lieutenant Hobson's minute examination of the western coast of 
Kino^ William Island resulted in the discoveries of the records and 
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of the boat, as already stated, and which he effected with unflagging 
zeal and sound judgment, notwithstanding his greatly debilitated 
state. 

It has been shown that our small crew was formed into three 
searching divisions, eaph working independently of the other two, 
and each effectually completing its apportioned share of the work. 
It will, therefore, be readily understood how greatly the success 
of our explorations depended upon my companions Hobson and 
Young, and how largely I am indebted to them for their unflinching 
support 

After mature consideration upon all that I have seen, I am of 
opinion that the abandonment of the Erebus and Terror had been 
contemplated for months previously to its execution ; also that the 
whole crew had become affected by scurvy, and greatly debilitated. 
We know that Franklin's ships were cut off from all supplies of 
game for three consecutive winters, and that this is the onh/ case on 
record of ships' crews subsisting solely upon their own supplies for 
so long a period. 

The Investigator was abandoned after the third winter ; but her 
crew had been able to procure some valuable supplies of fresh food, 
consisting of game of different sorts, including about 100 reindeer. 
She lost only three men in this period, yet the whole crew were 
affected by scurvy. But the Erebus and Terror, before being 
abandoned, had lost 24 officers and men, and therefore I conclude 
that the remainder of their crews were, at least, as seriously affected 
as were the people of the Investigator. 

There are two important questions which have been so frequently 
asked me, that I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of offering 
some explanation upon so deeply interesting a subject. 

The first question is, whether some of the 105 survivors may not 
be living amongst the Esquimaux ? The various families — or com- 
munities — of Esquimaux met with by Rae, Anderson, and myself, 
at different times and places, all agree in saying, " No, they all 
died." But let us examine for ourselves. 

The western shore of King William Island, along which they 
were compelled to travel for two-thirds of their route, is uninhabited, 
and all that is known to us of the mouth of the Back River is 
derived from the journeys of Back, Simpson, Anderson, and myself. 
None of us have met natives there, and consequently it is fair to 
conclude that the Esquimaux but seldom resort to so inhospitable 
a locality. In fact, their life is spent in a struggle for existence, 
and depends mainly upon their skill in taking seals during the long 
winter — a matter which requires such long training that no European 
has ever yet succeeded in acquiring it. 

My two Greenland Esquimaux tried various methods at Bellot 
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Strait, yet did not succeed ; and without dogs trained to scent out 
the small breathing holes of the seals, through the ice and through 
the snow which overlays the ice and conceals them from observation, 
I do not think that even the Boothian Esquimaux could live. It 
requires not only that a man should possess a trained dog, but that 
he himself should be well trained in the only successful mode of 
seal-hunting in this locality in order to subsist. It is, therefore, 
evidently an error to suppose that where an Esquimaux can live, 
a civilized man can live there also. Esquimaux habits are so 
entirely different from those of all other people, that I believe there 
is no instance on record of either a white man or an Indian becoming 
domesticated amongst them, or acquiring tolerable expertness in 
the management of a kayak. 

With regard to the probability of procuring the means of sub- 
sistence independently of the Esquimaux, I will just state what was 
shot by my own sledge party— and we never lost a chance of shooting 
anything — during the journey along the lands in question, that occu- 
pied us for 79 days and covered nearly 1000 geographical miles of 
distance. The sum total amounted to two reindeer, one hare, 
seventeen willow-grouse, and three gulls. 

The second question is, why have the remains of so few of our 
lost countrymen been found ? 

It is indeed true that only 3 of the 105 were discovered ; but 
we must bear in mind that from the time they left their ships they 
were dragging sledges and boats, and therefore they must have 
travelled almost constantly upon the ice — not upon the land ; con- 
sequently all traces or remains there vanished with the summer 
thaw of 1848. 

There is no doubt that many relics still remain strewed along the 
uninhabited shore of King William Island, beneath the snow ; but 
as it was most carefully examined three times over, I cannot think 
that any conspicuous object, such as would be put up to indicate 
where records were deposited, could possibly have escaped us. 

The summer at Port Kennedy proved a warm one, yet the ice did 
not permit us to move until the 9th of August, and the object of 
the expedition having been attained, we commenced our homeward 
voyage. 

On the 21st of September I arrived in London, having landed at 
Portsmouth, and on the 23rd the dock-gates at Blackwall opened 
to receive the Fox. 

F. Leopold M'Clintook. 



